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which are keenly investigated and hotly disputed over. Most schools of thought agree that the existence of God is not demonstrable; many of our deepest thinkers reject altogether the orthodox and semi-orthodox idea of God. Men and women, who have mental and moral courage enough to face this gravest of all questions, find themselves compelled to renounce, one by one, all the notions of the Deity which once they held. They see that the attributes ascribed to him by Christian and devout Theist, are but magnified human attributes,the gigantic rnist-shadow formed by the human figure. They are forced to allow that will, personally, intelligence, consciousness, are nothing but human imperfections and limitations, which, projected into boundless space, and dignified by the title of infinite, are bound up together into one ideal heroic figure, and baptised with the name of God. Sober thinkers acknowledge humbly that the mind cannot transcend itself, that every conception which we form, and every image that we create, are necessarily limited by the capabilities of our faculties, and conditioned by our consciousness.
As, then, the grave subject of the existence of the Deity is a matter of dispute, it is evidently of deep importance to society that morality should not be dragged into this battlefield, to stand or totter with the various theories of the Divine Nature which human thought creates and destroys. If we can found morality on a basis apart from theologyf we shall do humanity a service which can scarcely be overestimated.    The moment we base morality on the supposed will of a Being whose very existence is not demonstrable, that moment we remove it from a solid, scientific basis, and cast it on the foaming waves of theological disputation, to be tossed hither and thither with the ebb and flow of the tide.    The basis of morality suggested in this essay is purely phenomenal; it is ruled by laws whose workings can be traced; and I affirm that these laws are sunVicrnt for our guidance, and that there is nothing to be gained by building on an unknown ground when a known  and firm ground is under our feet.    Our faculties do not suffice to tell us about God; they do suffice to study  phenomena, and to deduce laws from correlated facts.    Surely, then, we should do wisely to concentrate our strength and our energies on the discovery of the attainable, instead of on the search, after the unknowable.    If we are told that morality consists in obedience to the supposed will of a supposed perfectly moral Being, and that we are to aim at righteous-